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COMMEECIAL ASPECTS OP THE TEXAN SANTA Pfi 
EXPEDITION 

THOMAS MAITLAND MARSHALL 

In June, 1841, the Texan Santa F6 expedition left its camp 
near Austin and started on its toilsome march toward Santa Fe. 1 
Historians have speculated at length upon the reasons which caused 
President Lamar to send the expedition. That those reasons, 
whatsoever they were, appeared weighty to the President there 
can be no doubt, for in sending forth the "Santa F6 Pioneers" it 
was necessary for him to transcend his constitutional authority, 
the congress of the republic, as the constitution demanded, having 
given him no authorization for such an expedition. 2 

Historians who have written concerning the expedition have de- 
pended largely upon the readable narrative of Kendall, the editor 
of the Neiv Orleans Daily Picayune, who accompanied the expe- 
dition. 3 Kendall says that he was informed by Major George T. 
Howard, who was in New Orleans purchasing supplies for the ex- 
pedition, that it was commercial in its intentions, the policy of 
Lamar "being to open a direct trade with Santa Fe by a route 
known to be much nearer than the great Missouri Trail." This 
Kendall believed to be the primary object, but he subsequently 
learned that an ulterior intention of Lamar was to make good 
Texan pretensions to the territory east of the Eio Grande. 4 

Yoakum says that in 1841 Texas was engaged in building a 
military road from Eed Biver to the presidio crossing of the Nuece8 
and that a road was proposed from Austin to Santa Fe. It was 
believed that the Santa Fe trade, which was supposed to amount 
to four or five million dollars annually, might be diverted through 
Texas, shortening the route three hundred or four hundred miles. 
It was also believed that the province of New Mexico might be 
conciliated. 5 

Austin City Gazette, June 16 and 23, 1841. 

"Report of select house committee on Santa F6 expedition, December 
6, 1841, in Austin City Gazette, December 15, 1841. 

'George W. Kendall, Narrative of an Expedition across the great south- 
western Prairies from Texas to Santa Fe, 2v. London, 1845. An edition 
was also published in 1844. 

l Ibid. t I, 14-15. 

'Henderson Yoakum, History of Teams from its first Settlement in 16S5 
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Bancroft followed Kendall and Yoakum, but he did not leave 
the subject with a mere statement of facts, taking occasion to 
comment upon the sending of the expedition, characterizing it as 
"an ill-digested scheme," the long distance between the settled 
areas of Texas and New Mexico being infested with savages, and 
the government and people of New Mexico being loyal to Mexico. 8 
Garrison emphasizes the desire of Lamar to get possession of the 
country east of the upper Rio Grande, but he makes no mention 
of a commercial reason for the expedition. 7 

The Arkansas-Louisiana Border Trade 

The writer believes that both commercial and political reasons 
were back of the Texan Santa Fe expedition, but none of the his- 
torians have been fully acquainted with border conditions, nor 
have they been cognizant of the whole of Lamar's project, especi- 
ally in its commercial and diplomatic aspects. Eecently examined 
materials make possible not only a clearer conception of the rea- 
sons for sending the expedition, but also call attention to the 
border trade of Arkansas of which little has been written, but 
which profoundly affected Lamar's policy. 

Up to the present time we have had information concerning 
three expeditions between the Arkansas-Louisiana border and the 
Mexican provinces between 1821 and 1840, namely, the Glenn ex- 
pedition of 1821, the Albert Pike journey of 1831, and the Gregg 
trip of 1839. Concerning the Glenn expedition, for many years 
historians depended upon the scant statement of Gregg, 8 but the 
discovery and publication of the journal of Jacob Fowler, who 
accompanied Glenn from Arkansas to the New Mexican settle- 
ments, has added greatly to our knowledge of that episode. 9 

to its Annexation to the United States m 1846 (2v. New York, 1856), 
II, 312-313. Yoakum was in error regarding the supposed amount of the 
Santa F£ trade, for Archer reported it as amounting to three or four 
millions. See Sec'y of War, Rpt. to 6 Cong., Sept. 30, 1841, Republic 
of Texas, State Department, Army Papers, 1840-1841. 

"Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of the North Mexican States and 
Texas (2v. San Francisco, 1889), II, 332-333. 

'George Pierce Garrison, Texas, a Contest of Civilizations (Boston, 
1903), 244-245. 

Mosiah Gregg, Commerce of the Prairies (2v. New York, 1844), I, 21. 
Reprinted in Early Western Travels (R. G. Thwaites, ed.), XIX-XX. 
"Jacob Fowler, Journal, narrating an Adventure from Arkansas . . . 
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Regarding Albert Pike's expedition our knowledge has been far 
scantier. On Kendall's map is shown the route of Pike from 
Santa Fe to the Arkansas frontier, but otherwise he does not en- 
lighten us, leaving us with the impression that an important trad- 
ing expedition had passed that way. 10 But in fact Albert Pike's 
expedition was of slight importance in the Arkansas trade. In 
March, 1831, he left Newburyport, Massachusetts, with the inten- 
tion of going to the Pacific coast. At St. Louis he joined a 
party of pioneers and proceeded as far as Santa Fe. In Septem- 
ber, 1832, he became connected with a party of trappers at Taos, 
went down the Pecos river, and entered the Staked Plains. The 
trappers nearly starved, and Pike with five companions left the 
main group, retraced his steps to the Spanish settlements, and 
then proceeded to Arkansas, arriving at Fort Smith on December 
10, 1832. 11 Of Gregg's journey an account will be given later 
in this article. 

Not until 1839 did an important trade open. In May of that 
year a company of Mexican traders arrived at Shreveport, Louisi- 
ana. They had been forty days in making the journey from Chi- 
huahua to Ft. Towson, a distance of six hundred miles traversed 
without guides, their route being governed by chart and compass. 
They brought with them nearly a half million in silver bullion 
which was transported partly on mules and partly by wagons. For 
the return journey they purchased a large number of wagons, as 
the prairies afforded a fine natural road. 

A letter from one of the Chihuahua traders furnished further 
details. He stated that three merchants, of whom he was one, 
started from Chihuahua with fifty men employed at their own ex- 
pense, and an escort of fifty furnished by the governor of the state 
of Chihuahua. On April 3, 1839, they left the city of Chihuahua 
with more than five hundred mules and seven wagons in which 

to the sources of Rio Grande del Norte, 1821-22. Elliot Coues, ed., New 
York, 1898. 

10 Kendall, Narrative, I, map opposite p. 1. 

"Albert Pike, General Albert Pike's Poems with introductory biographi- 
cal Sketch by Mrs. Lilian Pike Boome, Daughter of the Author (Little 
Rock, 1900), introductory sketch. The above account is somewhat at 
variance with a statement in The South in the Building of the Nation 
(XII, 282), which says that in 1831 Pike made a journey from Arkansas 
to Santa P6 and back again. 
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they hauled a quantity of freight, victuals, and arms for defense 
against Indians. From Chihuahua they traveled to "Fort del 
Norte," no doubt meaning El Paso. From there they struck 
across the plains through a region unknown to any who accom- 
panied the caravan. They found the road level, pasturage good, 
and the fords frequent. 

The Shreveport Intelligencer, where the information concern- 
ing the Chihuahua traders was first published, then commented 
upon the possibilities of the trade. It pointed out that the route 
was the best for commerce between the United States and the in- 
terior of Mexico, other trails being much longer. Merchants who 
shipped by sea, however, were then at an advantage, for by the 
Mexican debenture law duties were returned to them, a condition 
which did not maintain for land traffic. The trade of the interior 
provinces was estimated at five million dollars annually. Believ- 
ing that the Mexican congress would extend the debenture law to 
overland trade, the Intelligencer stated that a company was about 
to be formed to prosecute the inland commerce. It predicted that 
in the spring of 1840 a caravan with a hundred men and five hun- 
dred mules with wagons would leave some point on Eed River for 
Chihuahua and return in four or five months. The leader would 
be a well-known man and many of those who engaged in the en- 
terprise would be from the neighborhood of Shreveport. 12 

The exact route followed by the traders cannot be determined 
from materials now accessible, but on Kendall's map appears a 
trace which he designated the "Chihuahua Trail," and it is prob- 
ably approximately correct. It started at Chihuahua, proceeded 
northward to El Paso and thence ran a little north of east, cross- 
ing the headwaters of the Colorado, Brazos, and Trinity rivers, 
at the latter crossing turning almost due east, passing through 
Clarksville, Texas, and terminating at Fulton on the Arkansas 
river. 13 From that point it was possible for the traders to go by 
boat in the spring and early summer. 

About May 1 and shortly before the arrival of the Chihuahua 
merchants at Shreveport, a caravan started from Van Buren, on 

12 The account of the Chihuahua traders and the merchant's letter were 
published originally in the Shreveport Intelligencer and copied in the 
Austin City Gazette, April 28, 1841. 

"Kendall, Narrative, I, map opposite p. 1. 
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the Arkansas river below Ft. Smith, bound for Chihuahua. It 
contained about forty men, and eighteen wagons laden with a 
stock of merchandise, principally dry goods. A party of United 
States dragoons under Lieutenant Bowman was to meet them at 
Camp Holmes, one hundred and fifty miles west of Ft. Gibson, and 
escort them through the Indian country. The distance from Van 
Buren to Chihuahua by a direct route was estimated to be seven 
hundred miles, but because Chihuahua was not a place of legal 
entry for goods from the United States, it was necessary for mer- 
chants to proceed first to Santa Fe" to enter the goods at the cus- 
tom house, a harsh necessity which would lengthen the journey 
by several hundred miles. It was said that suitable representa- 
tions had already been made to the Mexican Minister at Wash- 
ington to procure Chihuahua as a place of entry. 14 

This was no doubt the expedition in which Gregg participated. 
His account is far more explicit than the newspaper story. The 
blockade of the Mexican ports by the French in 1839 induced him 
to undertake another trip to get trade with Chihuahua. Twenty- 
five thousand dollars' worth of goods were shipped to Van Buren. 
A new route was chosen. The caravan, which consisted of thirty- 
four men, including Josiah Gregg and his brother John, started 
on April 21. On the twenty-eighth it crossed the Arkansas a few 
miles above the mouth of the Canadian. At the Cross Timbers 
they were joined by Lieutenant James M. Bowman and forty 
dragoons from Ft. Gibson who were to accompany them as far as 
the United States border. They crossed the North Fork of the 
Canadian about a mile above its confluence with the main stream 
and then followed the main ridge between the Canadian and the 
North Fork. On May 30 they doubled the spur of the great north 
bend of the Canadian. When they approached the Pecos, Gregg 
left the caravan and hastened on to Santa Fe, where he arrived 
on June 25. 15 At Santa Fe Gregg outfitted six wagons for the 
Chihuahua trade. Eight other wagons and forty men were in the 
caravan. When he returned in 1840 he followed still another 

"This information was published in the Little Rock Gazette, and under 
the caption First Caravan from Arkansas to Mexico appeared in the Tele- 
graph and Texas Register, July 17, 1839. 

15 Gregg, Commerce of the Prairies, II, 11-61. 
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route, this time south of the Canadian, coming out at Van 
Buren. 16 

This border trade attracted the attention of the press, specu- 
lators, legislators, and officials of Texas. A report of the first 
caravan from Van Buren appeared in the Houston Telegraph and 
Texas Register on July 17, 1839. On April 8, 1840, an article 
was published in the same paper the substance of which had al- 
ready appeared in The Sentinel of Austin. The account stated 
that the author had been frequently asked concerning the feasi- 
bility of opening a direct communication between Austin and 
Santa Fe. He estimated that the distance was four hundred and 
fifty miles and that the road would traverse a rich, rolling, and 
well-watered country. Prom Austin to the old San Saba ford he 
estimated the distance at one hundred and twenty-five miles. The 
old Spanish road from Gonzales to San Saba could be followed 
most of the way and was fit for wagons. The road crossed the 
Colorado river about two hundred and twenty-five miles above 
Houston, the crossing being made easy by a good ford. On the 
head waters of the Bed Biver he stated that there was good graz- 
ing, a beautiful country, through the center of which passed the 
road to Santa Fe. To the west lay an elevated country without 
many mountains and with plenty of good water. The Comanches 
were the only ones to trouble and fifty well armed, men could cross 
their country with impunity. He stated that New Mexico pro- 
duced many minerals, that the Santa Fe trade consisted mainly 
of valuable peltries, and gold and silver in bars, and that horses, 
mules, and cattle might be driven from New Mexico to Texas 
with profit. He concluded that Texan traders would have every 
advantage over those from St. Louis. 

The Austin City Gazette of April 28, 1841, stated that two en- 
voys had arrived at Houston from the interior provinces of Mexico 
charged with negotiating terms of amity and commerce. It pre- 
dicted that the commercial road from Chihuahua, Durango, and 
Zacatecas must eventually be to some point on Bed Biver and 
thence by the rivers to the giilf. It then gave an account of the 
Mexican traders who had arrived at Shreveport in 1839, the in- 
formation being copied from the Shreveport Intelligencer. 

"IMd., II, 69, 138. 
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Lamar's Policy 

The possibilities of commercial expansion and increased rev- 
enue for the government by means of trade with the Mexican 
provinces forcibly impressed the President. Lamar was a man 
of poetic temperament whose imagination played with large con- 
ceptions. He dreamed of empire, of a Texas which was to play 
an important part in the history of the continent. It was to be 
the third great republic with a dominion stretching from the gulf 
to the Pacific. 17 

Unfortunately the republic was sorely in need of funds, expenses 
far exceeded the income, and foreign commerce had but slightly 
developed. It would be unfair to Lamar to typify him as a vision- 
ary. He realized his country's poverty and made strenuous efforts 
to overcome the difficulties. His attempts to obtain a foreign loan, 
to dispose of land scrip, and to establish a bank are too well 
known to need discussion here. Those schemes were not vision- 
ary, and had it not been for the panic of 1837 in the United States 
and unsual conditions in England and Prance, they might have 
succeeded. 18 

Lamar saw the two-fold advantage of getting control of the 
Santa Pe region, for it would make good the territorial preten- 
sions of the republic and open up a new outlet for commerce over 
a route already proven feasible and which had many advantages 
over the old Santa Pe" trail. In his message of 1839 he had urged 
the sending of an expedition and the secretary of war had also 
recommended it. 19 

Early in 1840 the President determined to have agents at Santa 
Fe to prepare the way for the expedition, Captain William G. Dry- 
den, Jchn Eowland, and "William Workman being selected to take 
care of Texan interests and to prepare the people for the change 
of government. According to Lamar's statement they were all 

"Marshall, in The Quarterly, XIV, 285-288; address to the people of 
Santa F6, Lamar Papers, Doc. 1972. 

18 E. D. Adams, British Interests and Activities in Texas, 1888-1846 
(Baltimore, 1910), 20-22, 36-78; Dipt. Corr. of the Republic of Texas, in 
Am. Hist. Assoc, An. Rpt., 1908, II, 1206-1351, passim. 

"Report of select house committee on the Santa P6 expedition, Decem- 
ber 6, 1841, Austin City Gazette, December 18, 1841; Lamar to the Citizens 
of Santa Fe, April 14, 1840, in Republic of Texas, State department, 
Santa FS Papers. 
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citizens of New Mexico. 20 It is probable that Eowland and Work- 
man were already at Santa F6 and that Dryden carried Lamar's 
address to the people of New Mexico, going by way of St. Louis 
and the old Santa Fe trail. Dryden arrived at his destination on 
September 17, 1840. 21 He wrote two letters to Lamar, one on 
March 10 and the other on April 18, 1841, but neither reached 
Austin before the departure of the expedition. 22 

A new idea now dawned upon Lamar. If commercial relations 
could be established between Cuba and Texas, the advantages would 
be mutual. With the establishment of a trade route from Havana, 
running through Texas with western terminals at Chihuahua and 
Santa Fe, the resources would be increased and wealth would flow 
into the coffers of the merchants. The idea was incorporated into 
the message of November 1, 1840, to the fifth congress. The 
President observed that as yet no overtures had been made to 
Spain, but he believed that an acknowledgment of independence 
by that power would influence relations with Mexico. He pointed 
out the importance of establishing commercial relations with 
Spain and her colonies. The Island of Cuba not only would sup- 
ply a market for surplus provisions, but Texas merchants would 
be able to obtain important products without the enormous bur- 
dens then imposed by importations through the ports of the United 
States. 23 

Instructions were issued to Barnard B. Bee, the Texan repre- 
sentative at Washington, to attempt to make a treaty with Spain. 

M Lamar's address to the citizens of Santa F6, April 14, 1840, Republic 
of Texas, State department, Santa F& Papers. Although Dryden had 
been in New Mexico, in Texas he was considered a citizen of Texas. See 
Austin City Gazette, August 25, 1841, At his trial in Santa Fe he de- 
clared himself a citizen of the United States. Archivo de Gobernaci6n 
(Mexico), Guerra, Frac. 1, Leg. 1, Op. Mil., 1841 a 1842. A copy of 
this document is in my private collection, marked Santa Fe Papers, LXII. 

21 Dryden to Lamar,- March 10, 1841, in Republic of Texas, State de- 
partment, Santa FS Papers. Rowland was a fur traders in New Mexico 
as early as 1826. For proof see Archivo de Gobernaci6n (Mexico), Co- 
mercio, Expediente 44. Of William Workman I have no positive proof, 
but a Workman family was related to Kit Carson. See Marshall, in 
The Quarterly, XIX, 253. 

^Republic of Texas, State department, Santa Fe Papers; Austin City 
Gazette, August 25, 1841. 

a Lamar Papers, Doc. 1932; Republic of Texas, 5 Cong., 1 Sess., 1840- 
1841, House Journal, 15-26. 
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On February 27, 1841, Bee addressed the following letter to the 
Spanish minister at Washington : 

The undersigned Charge d' Affaires of the Kepublic of Texas, 
near the Government of the United States, with a view of pro- 
moting the interests of the country he represents, begs leave to 
propose through the Chevalier d' Argaiz, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of Her Catholic Majesty the Queen 
of Spain, also near the Government of the United States, the ne- 
gotiation by the latters Government of the Independence of the 
former and the formation of a general Treaty of Amity and Com- 
merce between the two nations, having for its special object the 
establishment of a direct trade with Cuba, and other of Her Maj- 
esty's possessions in the West Indies contiguous to Texas, for the 
exchange of the commodities and productions of the two countries 
on a liberal footing mutually beneficial, so that Spain may also 
be a participant in the benefits enjoyed already by several of the 
Nations of Europe, from the adoption of a course similar to that 
now proposed. 

The mules, Horses, cattle, Beef, cotton, Etc. abounding in Texas, 
would meet with a ready sale in Cuba, while the coffee, Sugar, 
cigars, Tobacco, fruit, Etc, of Cuba could be furnished Texas at 
reduced rates, to the extent probably of her entire wants, now sup- 
plied principally through the United States, after being imported 
into that country from various others, and in addition to the present 
wants of Texas proper. The Santa P6 trade now flowing through 
St. Louis Missouri United States, will be diverted to the Ports of 
Texas a cheaper more direct and expeditious route, towards the 
speedy accomplishment of which object, the introduction of goods 
direct from Cuba will in no small degree contribute. 

A natural bond of Union and sympathy between Texas and 
Cuba is found in the great dependence of both countries through 
their entire extent upon slave labor, both regarding with extreme 
regret, the spirit of fanaticism abroad in certain portions of the 
world ready to despoil by the manumission of slaves, without in- 
demnity to the holder, honest citizens of the right guaranteed to 
them by the laws under which they live. 

As regards the place for the negotiation of a Treaty, should 
it meet the views of the Spanish Government, the undersigned 
would propose Washington, and the persons to negotiate be the 
representatives of the two nations here. 

The undersigned begging the Chevalier d'Argaiz will submit 
these views to his Government, and obtain as early as possible its 
decision, offers the assurance of his high consideration. 24 . 

24 Bee to Argaiz, February 27, 1841, Teas. Dipl. Corres., in Am. Hist. 
Assoc, An. Rpt., 1907, II, 482-483. 
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On March 3 Argaiz replied but made no mention of the Santa 
Fe trade. He promised to transmit Bee's letter to the Spanish 
government and to send a copy to the Captain General of Cuba in 
order that that official might without loss of time inform his gov- 
ernment respecting the advantages to be afforded by a direct trade 
between the island and Texas. 25 

Not until January 15, 1842, was the Spanish reply forthcom- 
ing. Bee was then absent from Washington and Nathaniel Amory 
was in charge of the Texan legation. Amory described the meet- 
ing with the Spanish minister as follows: 

At a Diplomatic dinner at the Presidents this day, the Spanish 
Minister Chevalier d Argaiz, on payiDg my respects to him, finding 
I was acting as Charge, signified a wish to have some conversa- 
tion through the Portugese Minister as interpreter, not being well 
acquainted with english. I told him I understood Spanish suffi- 
ciently to dispense with the interpreter, and he proceeded in his 
own language. Beferring to the correspondence between the two 
Legations in February and March 1841 ... he observed that 
unfortunately he wrote his government on the subject by the Pres- 
ident Steam Ship, which was lost, and after much time, repeated 
the communication, which accounts in some measure for the delay 
that has occurd. The Spanish Government he says are unwilling 
to enter into any positive treaty negotiation at present, but the 
Commandant of Havana or Cuba (under authority no doubt of 
the home Government) has signified his willingness that a trade 
between Cuba and Texas should be opened, and Spains and Texan 
vessels admitted into the Ports of the respective countries on the 
terms of the most favored nations, and assured me that any Texan 
vessel arriving in Cuba would be readily admitted upon the terms 
indicated, he apologised for entering upon such a topic upon such 
an occasion, but being obliged to leave Washington to which he 
had come on a visit of a few days only, immediately for his resi- 
dence Wilmington Del. he . feared another opportunity might not 
offer of making this communication soon. 26 

It is evident that Lamar's plan in its diplomatic aspect had 
met with partial success. Becognition of Texan independence by 
Spain had not been accomplished, but a commercial arrangement 

"Argaiz to Bee, March 3, 1841, ibid., II, 483. In the printed corre- 
spondence the date is given as 1840, obviously an error on the part of 
Argaiz or of a proof reader. I have been unable to examine the original 
document. 

2 "Amory to Jones, January 15, 1842, ibid., II, 531-532. 
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had been made possible. The merchants had faith in the presi- 
dential program, for the Houston Telegraph and Texas Register 
announced that a mercantile establishment at Galveston would 
soon open a direct trade between that place and Cuba, thus afford- 
ing an outlet for the surplus mules and cattle of the republic. 27 

The. Question in Congress 

Even before the news of the successful expeditions of 1839 had 
reached Texas, the possibilities of an overland trade to the Mexi- 
can provinces had attracted the attention of congress. During the 
third congress, on January 26, 1839, a joint resolution was adopted 
which provided that the President be authorized to give every 
encouragement and support in his power, compatible with the 
safety of the country, to the trade between the western settle- 
ments of the republic and those of the Mexican government on 
the Eio Grande. 28 

But it was not until the fifth congress that the question of 
establishing trade and of sending an expedition to Santa Fe be- 
came a vital issue. On January 20, 1841, an article appeared in 
the Austin City Gazette which was taken from the New Orleans 
Daily Picayune, Kendall's paper. It stated that a proposition was 
about to be laid before the Texan Congress for incorporating a 
trading company in the department of Chihuahua. It said that 
the distance from St. Louis was about three thousand miles and 

"Item copied in the Austin City Gazette, October 6, 1841. 

"Republic of Texas, 3 Cong., 1 Sess., Laws, 105-106. Since the above 
was written, two letters of Stephen F. Austin which have bearing on the 
Mexican trade have been brought to my attention by Professor Eugene 
C. Barker. The first of these was written to Henry Austin, August 27, 
1829, and is in the Austin Papers, file of July, 1836. In this Austin 
states that he contemplates opening a road to El Paso and Santa F6 
with a view of turning the trade from Missouri to Galveston. The other 
was sent from Mexico March 4, 1835, to his brother-in-law, James F. 
Perry, and is in the Austin Papers of that year. In this Austin stated 
that he had recommended to the Mexican government that two com- 
panies of riflemen be stationed high up on the Colorado and Brazos for 
the purposes of defense and to open a road to Chihuahua. Later he 
said that he thought the Chihuahua road was very important, that in- 
fluential men in Chihuahua favored it, and that he believed that the 
people of Texas would unite to open it. Whether or not this project 
of Austin's influenced Lamar, I am unable to determine. I have found 
no direct evidence that it did, but for a time Lamar contemplated writ- 
ing a life of Austin, and no doubt knew at least of the second letter. 
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that the Texan company would carry goods only two thousand. 
Two-thirds of the goods from Missouri were consumed in the 
Santa Fe district and the English now monopolized the Chihuahua 
trade, transporting two million dollars' worth of goods annually 
from the Pacific coast to the interior. The proposed company's 
stock was to be divided into shares, and any trader, not a stock- 
holder, might have the company's protection by paying a specified 
sum. 

The possibilities of benefiting by the border trade attracted 
the attention of Saligny, the French representative, and he ap- 
pears to have busied himself in influencing the Texan congress to 
consider a colonization bill, which the press of the period labeled 
the "Franco-Texienne Bill." On November 9, 1840, a resolution 
was offered in the house by Eepresentative Miller to the effect that 
the committee on finance should inquire into the expediency of 
laying off and setting apart so much of the public domain inter- 
mediate and equidistant between Austin and Santa Fe, as might 
be adapted to the establishment of a colony of actual settlers, with 
a view to the opening, facilitating, and securing the trade of the 
latter place. 29 

The bill as formulated provided for the establishment of a 
French company authorized to introduce eight thousand French- 
men who were to be stationed at twenty forts which were to be 
erected on the northern frontier between Eed Eiver and the Rio 
Grande. When eight thousand people over seventeen years of age 
had been located, the company was to receive title to three mil- 
lion acres, was to have the privilege of working mines for twenty 
years provided it paid fifteen per cent of the profits to the Texan 
government, and was to be allowed to trade with Chihuahua, 
Santa Fe, or any other Mexican towns. The eleventh section of 
the bill provided that the company was also privileged to intro- 
duce goods into the republic free of charge for twenty years, if 
the goods were intended for the Mexican trade. The section, how- 
ever, was so palpably unconstitutional that it was stricken out. 
The entire bill was finally defeated in the senate, much to the 
delight of the enemies of Sam Houston, the ex-president having 
warmly supported the bill. 80 

2 »Republic of Texas, 5 Cong., 1 Sess., 1840-1841, House Journal, 43, 46. 
'"Telegraph and Texas Register, Februaiy 10 and 17, and July 21, 1841. 
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At the same session of congress on January 30, 1841, an act 
was passed to incorporate the Texas Trading, Mining, and Emi- 
grating Company. The capital stock was fixed at five hundred 
thousand dollars. The company was given the right to establish 
trading stations and to carry on trade with the Mexicans or In- 
dians. The corporation was given the right to raise and to re- 
tain in service three hundred troops for the protection of its trad- 
ing houses. 31 

Congress also considered at length the question of sending an 
expedition to Santa Fe. On November 9, 1840, Eepresentative 
Usher presented a resolution to the effect that the committee on 
the state of the republic be instructed to take into consideration 
the propriety and expediency of passing a law with the view to 
inform the inhabitants of Santa Fe of their privileges as citizens 
of the republic of Texas. 32 

The first note of disapproval of Lamar's policy appeared on 
November 19, when a joint resolution, requiring the President to 
receive into service one company of volunteers of San Patricio 
county, brought forth a protest from several members, who ob- 
jected to an increase of expenditures in extending the frontier when 
the promises of Texas were worth only sixteen cents on the dollar. 
Prominent in the opposition was Sam Houston, 33 who had re- 
cently taken his seat as representative from San Augustine. 84 

On November 21 a quixotic scheme was presented to the house 
in the form of a petition from James W. Parker, who asked au- 
thority to raise not over four thousand men, without cost to the 
government, and to be given a conditional grant to each man of 
six hundred and forty acres north of the trail leading to Missouri 
from Santa Fe, provided that within twenty months he produced 
a ratified treaty with the prairie Indians. The petition was 
denied. 35 

On December 2 Lamar sent a message to the house to the effect 
that Colonel W. G. Cooke had traversed a country almost unknown 
and had finally reached Red River and selected a judicious point 

"Republic of Texas, 5 Cong., 1 Sess., 1840-1841, Laws, 78-79. 
^Republic of Texas, 5 Cong., 1 Sess., 1840-1841, House Journal, 45. 
*>Ibid., 127-128. 
"Ibid., 94. 
"■Ibid., 133. 
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above the settlements on that stream for the establishment of a 
post. The President stated that he was waiting for appropria- 
tions to be made or for the proposed system of frontier defense to 
be abandoned. 36 The following day Eepresentative Van Zandt 
carried through a resolution that a committee of five be appointed 
to draft a bill to serve as a basis for retrenchment in all the de- 
partments of the government. 37 

It was evident from Van Zandt's resolution that opposition to 
the President's policy was increasing, but nevertheless his support- 
ers on the same day succeeded in getting through the house a reso- 
lution that the committee on military affairs inquire into the ex- 
pediency of authorizing the President to raise five thousand vol- 
unteers to invade Mexico, to compel her to recognize independ- 
ence; the men to equip themselves and to have the spoils which 
they might take, and each to be entitled to one league and labor 
of land and further pay in land to be located in territory which 
might be taken west of the Rio Grande. 38 On the fifth the senate 
sent word that it had appointed a select committee to act with a 
committee of the house to consider the expediency of a war with 
Mexico. 

The war party appeared to be gaining in strength, and the con- 
tinued presence of Lamar at the capitol would probably have in- 
sured its success, but the President was taken ill and on Decem- 
ber 12 informed congress that he was unable to attend to business 
and requested that he be allowed to go to the United States for 
treatment, a request which was immediately granted 30 and David 
G. Burnet, the Vice-President, temporarily took charge of the ex- 
ecutive office. 

On December 16 Burnet informed Congress that news had ar- 
rived that Mexico was marshaling forces for reoccupying Texas, 
and he submitted a plan of compaign formulated by Pelix Hous- 
ton, which provided for the troops to rendezvous at Gonzales 
for an offensive campaign across the lower Rio Grande. Both 
houses agreed that the western border must be put in a state of 
defense. 40 

"Republic of Texas, 5 Cong., 1 Sess., 211. 

"Ibid., 181. 

"Ibid., 181-182. 

''Ibid., 240-242. 

"Ibid., 292-294, 300-301. 
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On December 19 Burnet sent information to congress that Treat 
had died on the voyage from Vera Cruz to Galveston and that the 
Texan overtures for peace had been rejected. The acting Presi- 
dent urged war. 41 A joint resolution was accordingly introduced 
by Representative Mayfield to adopt measures for an offensive war 
against Mexico. 42 On December 23 a law was passed providing 
for the employing of three companies of spies. 43 

This measure was followed on December 30 by a message from 
Burnet which stated that the army supplies were deficient. He 
urged that preparations be made for war, for if an invasion should 
take place the pending loans could not be made. "That the early 
occupation of the territory adjacent to the Bio Grande will be a 
matter of great moment, in the event of a treaty with Mexico, is 
most evident; and it is a question worthy of inquirj', whether the 
ordinary ingress of population will accomplish that object within 
a. convenient season. A superinduced population, to be planted 
there, would more certainly effectuate it." 44 

On January 12, 1841, a select committee of the house brought 
in a report which pointed out the poverty of the republic. It 
stated that England was about to mediate with Mexico and ad- 
vised against beginning an offensive war until the outcome was 
known. In the meantime Texas ought to prepare to repel in- 
vasion. 45 On the following day Burnet sent two messages to con- 
gress. In the first he chided the legislative bodies for delay and 
in the second stated that letters had been received at the war de- 
partment which showed that the threatened invasion was a cer- 
tainty. 46 

The question of the Santa Fe expedition had been obscured by 
the larger question of a general war, but on January 15 a message 
from the senate was received in the house bringing the informa- 
tion that the upper house had passed a bill to open communica- 

41 Ibid., 315. For Treat's mission to Mexico see Marshall, in The Quab- 
tebly, XV, 270-272, 274. 

"Republic of Texas, 5 Cong., 1 Sess., 1840-1841, House Journal, 321. 

"Ibid., 347, 367. 

"Ibid., 387-390. 

"Ibid., 473-480. For English mediation see E. D. Adams, British In- 
terests and Activities in Texas, 1838-1846, pp. 97-122; Justin H. Smith, 
The Annexation of Texas (New York, 1911), 79-84. 

"Republic of Texas, 5 Cong., 1 Sess., 1840-1841, House Journal, 494, 499. 
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tion with Santa Fe and other towns. 47 Immediately Bepresenta- 
tive Murchison introduced a bill authorizing the raising of volun- 
teers to make an expedition to Santa Fe, 48 and five days later the 
committee on the state of the republic reported this bill as a sub- 
stitute for the senate measure. 49 On January 26 the senate bill 
was lost in the house by a vote of sixteen to nineteen and the sub- 
stitute measure was carried by the slender majority of two, Hous- 
ton having worked strenuously in the opposition. 50 

On January 28 a most surprising measure was passed by the 
house, which voted twenty to ten to disband the regular army. 
The same day it authorized the raising of a volunteer corps to be 
sent to Santa Fe, Houston voting in favor of both bills. 61 On 
these measures the houses were unable to agree and adjourned 
without giving legislative sanction to the Santa Fe expedition or 
without making appropriations for the support of the regular 
army. 62 

The Expedition Sent in Spite of Congress 

In spite of the lack of congressional support, Lamar proceeded 
to carry out his plan of sending the expedition to Santa Fe. Or- 
ders were issued to the quartermaster and commissary-general of 
the militia to contract for equipment and means of transporta- 
tion, and they were required to approve the accounts which the 
President endorsed and sent with directions to the auditor and 
comptroller to audit and pay the bills. The auditor readily com- 
plied, but the comptroller refused until directed by a letter of in- 
structions from the President received through the secretary of 
the treasury, accompanied by the latter's corresponding order. 
The total amount drawn from the treasury for equipping the ex- 
pedition was about $80,000. In this procedure Lamar appears to 
have transcended his constitutional powers regarding both his con- 
trol of the army and the treasury. 63 

"Ibid., 509. 
is lbid., 518. 
"Ibid., 555. 
™IMd., 610-611. 
"Ibid., 631, 634-635. 
"Ibid., 720-723. 

"Report of select house committee on the Santa F6 expedition, Decem- 
ber 6, 1841, Austin Oity Gazette, December 15, 1841. The committee 
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Volunteers were called for and in May, 1841, groups began to 
assemble at Austin, 54 and soon went into encampment a few miles 
distant on Brushy Creek. By June 21 all was in readiness, the 
expedition broke camp and started on its long and disastrous jour- 
ney. 55 As finally constituted the military division contained about 
three hundred officers and men. Three commissioners, William G. 
Cooke, Don Jose Antonio Navarro, and Dr. Eichard F. Brenham 
were to represent the Texan government, and after arrival at Santa 
Fe, were to be joined in a similar capacity by William G. Dry- 
den. 56 George W. Kendall of the New Orleans Picayune, Thomas 
Falconer of the London press, and Francis Combs, the son of 
General Leslie Combs of Kentucky, accompanied the expedition 
apparently through love of adventure. The list of merchants as 
given in the papers confiscated by Armijo, the Governor of New 
Mexico, shows the following names : Archibald Fitzgerald, George 
T. Howard, J. C. Howard, D. H. Snively, Thomas 8. Torrey, T. 
Robinson, H. Buchanan, P. Gallagher, and J. H. Houghtalin. 57 

At this point we must drop the story for the time being, for it 
is not the purpose of the writer to present a history of the Texan 
Santa Fe expedition. That must be reserved for a larger mono* 
graph. The object in preparing this paper was to emphasize the 
commercial aspects of the expedition, to show the development of 
the Arkansas-Louisiana border trade, the influence of that trade 
upon the press, the officials, and the congress of Texas, and to 
show the resulting policy of Lamar in its broad aspects, his strug- 
gle with congress to put it into effect, and the final pushing through 

placed the cost of equipment at $89,549.69. The report of the quarter- 
master-general, October 1, 1841, gives the cost at $78,421.51. See his 
report in Republic of Texas, State department, Army Papers, 1840-1841. 

"Austin City Gazette, May 12, 1841. 

"Kendall, Narrative, I, 72-76. 

56 Van Ness to Dryden, n. d., in Archivo de Gobernacifin (Mexico), 
Guerra, Frac. 1, Leg. 1, Op. Mil., 1841-1842. In my collection, Santa Fg 
Papers, LXVII. 

"Archivo de Guerra (Mexico), Frac. 1, Leg. 6, Op. Mil., 1843. In 
my collection Santa F6 papers, LXVI. The list as published in the 
Austin City Gazette, January 5, 1841, includes the names of Sully and 
Golpin, and Houghtalin is spelled Haughtelling. George T. Howard is 
classed as aide-de-camp to Brevet Brigadier General McLeod. This is 
no doubt correct as it is verified by official documents. See Order Book 
of the Texan Santa F6 expedition, MSS. in the Archive of the Texas 
State Historical Association. 
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of his plans regardless of congress and the constitution. The judg- 
ment of Andrew Jackson that the Santa Fe expedition was "an 
ill-judged affair," a "wild-goose campaign," 58 has been accepted by 
uncritical historians and a believing public. But lack of suc- 
cess has often damned a great conception. Had Jackson been 
captured in Florida, the world would have characterized his vent- 
ure also as a wild-goose campaign. 

M Morphis, J. M., History of Tevas (New York, 1875), 425. 



